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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Cranslated from the French of fAadame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of felusic. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE DUCHESS. 
I expected Celio at the appointed hour, but I 
only received from him the following note : 


“ My Dear Friend—I send you money and 
papers that you may close up Mademoiselle Boc- 
caferri’s business at the theatre. Nothing is 
simpler. You have only to pay the enclosed 
Her engagement was almost over, and she is only 
responsible for the two performances which were 
remaining. She has found elsewhere a more 
profitable engagement. As for me, I am going 
away, dear friend. I shall be gone when you 
| receive this adieu. I cannot endure the air of 
this town and the condolences of politeness for 
an hour longer. I should get angry and say or 
do something foolish. I am going elsewhere; I 
press farther on. Onward! onward! 

With all my heart, yours, 
CELIO FLortant.” 


I turned over the letter to see if it was really 
directed to me: Adorno Salentini, Place ; 

Yo. —. Nothing was wanting. 

I fell back astounded, disturbed by dreadful 
anxiety and dark suspicions, shocked at having 
lost all trace of Cecilia and of him who might 
take her from me or help me to rejoin her. I 
believed myself duped. Days and weeks passed, 
and I heard nothing of Celio nor of the two Boc- 
eaferri. No one had minded their departure, as 














sum and take a receipt, which you are to keep. 





it took place almost at the close of the operatic 
I eagerly read all the musical and theat- 
Nowhere 


season. 
rical journals which came in my way. 
did they speak of an engagement for Cecilia or 
for Celio. I knew no one who was intimate with 
them except Mademoiselle Boccaferri’s old teach- 
er, and he knew nothing or pretended to know 
nothing about her. I prepared to leave Vienna, 
where I began to grow splenetic, and went to say 
farewell to the duchess, hoping that she might tell 
me something of Celio. 

All this adventure had harmed me grievously ; 
just when my heart was opening to love, trust 
and respect, I was pushed back into the regions of 
doubt, and felt the poisonous touch of scepticism 
and irony. I could not work ; I sought excitement, 
and found it nowhere. I was more malicious in 
my conversation with the duchess than Celio 
himself would have been in my place. This 
gave her a passion for me—I should say against 
me ; thus are coquettes made. 

The ill-disguised anxiety with which I inquired 
for Celio made her think me still jealous and in 
love with her. She declared she did not know 
what had become of him since his unfortunate 
début ; but believing me fascinated with her, and 
seeing how firmly I denied it, she formed a great 
idea of my strength of character. She resolved 
to conquer it, and prepared herself for battle ; a 
desperate combat with a man who showed no 
weakness, and who had abandoned her upon a 
mere suspicion, seemed worthy of her skill. 

I left Vienna without seeing her again. [ 
went to Turin; in two days she was there also ; 
she compromised herself openly, and did for me 
what she had never done for another. This 
woman, who had held me in her balances with 
Celio, coldly weighing the chances of our budding 
fame, that she might choose him who would best 
flatter her vanity—this wise coquette, who kept 
us both in such a way that she might dismiss 
him whom the public cast off—this fine lady, 
until now very discreet and skilful in the man- 
agement of her love affairs, threw herself heart 
and soul into the way of scandal, before I had 
gained an inch with the public, solely because I 
resisted her. 

Yet Celio had been cruel with her too, and 
she had not been thus affected. So resistance 
alone would not make her thus enamored. She 
saw that Celio did not love her and perhaps was 
not capable of loving her seriously ; but whether 
my character and savoir-vivre made her more 
sure, she had seen me really moved by her; she 
thought me capable of great passion, and imag- 
ined that she might inspire me in spite of my 
courage and pride. She was too late in the day, 
and did for me when I was cold what she would 








not have dreamed of during my zeal. Women 
are never so skilful as to keep away from the 
snare of their own vanity. 

Thus I saw her thrust herself upon me when I 
did not care for her, and when I was suffering for 
another. I needed neither courage, virtue nor 
pride to repel her at first, and to strive to make 
her renounce her own ruin. I put myself to this 
work with an energy which only pushed her 
farther. Had I been a rascal, a roué, an enemy 
determined upon her downfall, I could not have 
acted more successfully to push her to extremes 
and make her trample under foot all care for her 
own reputation. She thought I was trying her 
love, and should place mine upon the result of 
this decisive final trial. This woman, so danger- 
ous to others, suddenly became fatal to herself in 
the midst of a life of selfishness and calculation. 
She exerted all the strength of her will to con- 
quer an aversion which she took for mere de- 
fiance. The crisis of her wounded pride carried 
her beyond her accustomed cold and disdainful 
vanity. Perhaps, too, she was weary of herself ; 
perhaps she wished to feel the storm of a real 
passion or a terrible strife. 

My continued resistance so enraged her that 
she declared that she would force me by surprise 
to fall at her feet. She sought insult in public, 
that I might defend her. She drove to see me in 
broad daylight in her carriage. She confided her 
pretended secret to three or four dear friends, 
women of the world, and she chose the most in- 
discreet. She dropped her mask in the midst of 
a ball, while she caught my arm; she even fol- 
lowed me into a box at the theatre, where she 
would have shown herself to the public gaze had 
I not insisted upon leaving with her. 

These tortures lasted for a week, and all the 
time she kept up this incredible warfare. This 
indolent woman, superb in her languor, was sud- 
denly seized by an unceasing activity. She neith- 
er slept nor ate, and was frightfully changed. She 
prevented my departure by making me believe 


| that she came to bid me farewell and had re- 


nounced me. I would have liked to soothe the 
grief I caused her, bring her back to good reso- 
lutions, leave her nobly and manfully with friend- 
ly words. I only roused her despair, and it grew 
more terrible, more imperious, more entangling, 


| at the moment when I had at last flattered my- 
_ self that she had yielded to reason. 


It is impossible to tell what I suffered in that 
week. The love of any woman is perhaps irre- 
sistible, and she was beautiful, young, intelligent 
and full of charms. The grief which had con- 
sumed her so rapidly gave a terrible character to 
her beauty, well made to work upon an artist’s 


imagination. I had always thought her sensual ; 
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she had passed for that; but to me she seemed 
dying for the want of a heart which might lull 
her senses and adorn her with the new charm of 
chastity. I felt myself on the edge of a bottom- 
less abyss, for I knew if I loved her but one mo- 
ment I was lost. Of that I had no doubt; I 
knew what a reaction of tyranny I should under- 
go after Thad once yielded my soul to the per- 
fidious syren. I knew myself and could foresee 
the future. Strong in combat, I was too artless 
in my defeat not to be harassed forever by my 
conscience, and I could still persist because I 
forbade myself to love her, she was so far from 
my ideal; it was devotion to be sure, but devo- 
tion in fever, energy in weakness, enthusiasm in 
forgetting self-respect, and no true strength, no 
dignity, no possible endurance in this sudden in- 
fatuation. She filled me with horror and pity, 
while she aroused wild emotions and severe curi- 
osity within me. I saw my future ruined, my 
character lost, and myself an object of attack to 
all bold and coquetitish women, to draw me 
away from a powerful rival, and to sport with 
me like panthers with a gladiator. I saw myself 
become an adventurer—I, who so detested that 
vile trade, considered a charlatan by chaste souls, 
who would accuse me of having sought fame in 
scandalous deeds instead of progress in my art. 
I felt myself yielding, and when the fire of pas- 
sion mounted in my veins, a cold sweat of fear 
ran down my forehead. If this woman should be 
lost through me, or only accepted by me in her 
voluntary fall, I should be bound to her by honor 
and could not forsake her. In vain might I try 
to divert and exalt myself in striving for her; I 
should always drag about my feet the degradation 
of a love imposed by the weakness of a moment 
upon the grandeur of a whole life. 

She had already threatened to poison herself, 
and in her present situation one hour of rage and 
delirium might drive her to suicide. Heaven 
suggested a mezzo termine. I resolved to deceive 
her in leaving a possibility of a performance of 
I insisted upon a return to her 
I made it a condi- 


my promise. 
family and friends in Milan. 
tion of love, telling her that I should blush to 
profit by the fever into which she had thrown 
herself to obtain her, and that my conscience 
would be quiet if I saw her take her old place in 
the world and her old rank in public opinion— 
that I should stay in Turin, not to compromise 
her by following her, but that in a week I should 
be near her, to be hers in all the charm of 
mystery. 

I had hard work to persuade her, but I was 
really touched, and so distrustful of my own 
strength as to make her believe that hers was not 
powerless. She departed, and I staid, exhausted 
by conflicting emotions, fatigued by my victory, 
uncertain whether I should flee to the ends of the 
earth or follow her to leave her no more. 

I was weaker after her departure than in her 
presence. She wrote me insane letters. Her 
language and manners awoke an instinctive ha- 
tred within me, which passed off when I remem- 
bered her connected with so many proofs of sac- 
rifice and passion ; and then, too, solitude was in- 
supportable. Worse follies tempted me. Cecilia 
had forsaken me; Celio was false. The world 
was empty without one being to love exclusively. 
When the week had expired I ordered a coach- 
man to drive me to Milan. 

They were putting on my baggage ; the horses 








were waiting at the door. I went back into my 
studio to take a last look. 

I had come to Turin intending to stay for a 
long time. I loved the town which called back 
my childhood, and where I had always kept up 
pleasant connections. I had hired delightful 
lodgings: my studio was charming, and the very 
day I arrived there I had worked with pleasure, 
flattering myself that I should forget my cares 
and make great progress. The arrival of the 
duchess had dispelled these sweet hopes, and I 
feared lest all happiness was dispelled from my 
life. I was overwhelmed by remorse, terror and 
regret, against which I strove in vain. I threw 
myself on the sofa; they were calling me in the 
street; the driver was getting impatient; his 
little horses, young and spirited, were pawing the 
pavement. I did not stir. I was not decided 
enough to say I would not go, but said to myself, 
with childish satisfaction, that I had not yet 
started. 

At last the driver came himself and knocked 
I can see now his cap of otter-skin 
He had an agreeable face, 
He was an old 


at my door. 
and his coat of fur. 
both displeased and friendly. 
soldier, annoyed by my want of punctuality, but 
submissive to the idea of subordination. 

“ Ah, my dear sir, the days are so short at this 
season of the year! the roads are so bad! If 
night overtakes us in the mountains what shall 
we do? Itisa full hour since I am at your com- 
mands, and my little horses only ask to run for 
your pleasure.” 

That was all his complaint. 

“ You are right, friend,” said Ito him. “ Get 
up on your seat; Iam ready.” 

He went out, and I intended to do the same. 
A paper which fluttered before me on the floor di- 
I picked it up; it was a 
I recognized the sketch 


verted my attention. 
leaf from my album. 
which I had made the night when Celio went 
home with me after his fiasco. I saw the good 
and bad angel, both occupied by a sly looking 
personage, who had Celio’s stage costume and 
mien. I remembered that sleepless night when 
the duchess had seemed to me so vain and false, 
and Cecilia so pure and grand. I do not know 
what reaction seized me. I ran to the door, 
ordered the coachman to unharness and go away. 
I came back; I drew a long breath; I put my 
album upon the table, as if to take fresh posses- 
sion of my studio, my work, and my liberty ; 
then the fear of solitude crossed me. Those bare 
walls of an unfurnished studio weighed upon my 
heart. I fell back upon the sofa and began to 
weep and sob even, like a child undergoing pun- 
ishment, and miserable at the sight of the cham- 
ber which is to be its prison. 

Suddenly I heard a woman’s voice singing in 
the street the first words of this air from Dén 
Juan: 

Vedrai, carino, 

Se sei buonino, 

Che bel rimedio 

Ti voglio dar. 
Was it a dream? I heard the voice of Cecilia 
Boccaferri. I had heard her twice in the role of 
Zerlina, in which she had a charming simplici- 
ty, but lacked the necessary shade of coquetry. 
Just then she seemed to address me with a tender 
fondness she had never shown in public, and as if 
she called me with irresistible tones. I rushed to 
the door, ran out into the street. I only found 








the vetturino, who was taking out the horses. I 
made a thousand careful searches. The street 
was deserted. It was hardly day, and a sharp 
breeze came from the mountains. 

“Come back to-morrow,” said I to my driver, 
giving him a pour-boire ; “ I cannot go to-day.” 

I spent twenty-four hours in hunting for infor- 
I inquired high and low for Cecilia, her 
father, and Celio. No one knew what I meant. 
One told me that the old drunkard died ten 
years ago; another that he had no daughter; all 
said that the son of Floriani must be in England, 
for he had passed through Turin three months 
since, saying he had an engagement in London. 

I concluded that I must have been mistaken, 
that it was not Cecilia’s voice which had sung 
those four lines, too tenderly for her; but during 
those twenty-four hours my feeling had changed ; 
the duchess had lost her power over my imagina- 
tion. At the dawn of day the brave vetturino 
was at my door. This time I did not make him 
wait. I myself put on my baggage; I got into 
his frail Jegno and told him to drive westward. 

“ But, my lord, that is not the way to Milan.” 

“T know it; Tam not going to Milan.” 

“Then, master, tell me where you are go- 


mation. 


ing?” 

“ Where you will, my friend ; go as far as pos- 
sible in the direction opposite Milan.” 

“Tcould drive you to Paris with my horses ; 
but still I should like to know whether you wish 
to go to Paris or to Rome.” 

“ Go towards France, directly to France,” said 
I, obeying an inward impulse. “ When I am 


tired, I will stop you, or when the beauties of | 


nature invite me to contemplation.” 

“ Beautiful nature is ugly enough in_ this 
weather,” said the brave man, smiling. “See 
how deep the snow lies below the mountains! 
We cannot easily pass Mont Cenis.” 

“ We will see; perhaps we may not care to. 
Come, let us start; I am eager to'travel. If your 
carriage takes me away from Milan as well as 
Turin, that is all I care for to-day.” 

“ Alions! allons!” said he, whipping up his 
horses, who slid along the pavement, glittering 
with frost. ‘ An artist’s notions are a fool’s no- 
tions! but prudent people are often stupid and 
always stingy. Long live artists!” 

[To be continued.] 
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Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
IX. 

DEPARTURE COLOGNE —PARIS—THE SALLE 
BERTHELEMY AND THE HALL OF THE CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—DEARTH OF GOOD MUSIC ROOMS ON THE 
CONTINENT—MISS HENSLER IN PARIS—MILITARY 
MUSIC OF THE FRENCH—ORGANS AT ST. DENIS AND 
THE CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 


FROM 


My latest experiences of Germany, as were 
likewise the first, are connected with the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. And I would fain have lingered 
among the shadows of this grand old pile, about 
which so much has been written and said, and 
yet the half has not been told. But the limits 
of my allotted time did not allow. So, passing 
from the Cathedral direct, I took my departure 
from Cologne. An hour or two afterwards, 
straining out of the window of a car, I looked 


back upon the town, and watched the outline of 


the majestic structure, as it receded in the dis- 
tance, growing more and more shadowy and in- 
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distinct, till it is merged at last in the mists of the 
Rhine. 

A day and a night of tedious travelling has 
brought me again to Paris. Several times I tried 
desperately to get a hearing of the famous orches- 
tra of the Conservatoire, but without success. 
Why is it, I could not but ask myself, that such 
an orchestra must needs be cribbed and cabined 
in so limited a sphere? And this question ap- 
plies with equal fitness to most of the cities of 
Germany. Really, there is not on the continent 
of Europe, so far as I could learn, a concert room 
of sufficient amplitude to give to orchestral music 
its proper and legitimate effect. The rooms em- 
ployed for this purpose in Dresden and Berlin, as 
is well known, are cramped in their proportions, 
ill-ventilated and uncomfortable, and hardly com- 
petent to contain a thousand auditors. The Giir- 
zinich Hall at Cologne, the chosen locale, for 
many generations back, of the festival music of 
the Rhine, is described by CnorLey as “a quaint 
old building, which commands its street almost 
like a castle, the burgher warlike aspect of which 
is enhanced by the turrets at its corners—having 
almost every fault which persons experienced in 
acoustics would denounce as fatal, being too low, 
too ill-proportioned, and divided down its centre 
by a row of squat pillars.” The hall of the 
famous Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig is much 
of the same sort. Nor are Frankfort and Mu- 
nich greatly superior in this respect. 

I had heard of a Hall which had been recently 
constructed in Paris on a new plan—the Salle 
Berthélemy Rue du Chateau d’Eau, which its 
friends had predicted would prove the ultima 
Thule of acoustic success. The principle here 
adopted was the rejection of rectilinear surfaces, 
and the substitution of curves everywhere in their 
stead—walls, ceilings, floors and stage being made 
to conform to this theory. This is the building 
which a correspondent in a previous number of 
this journal, (No. 19, Vol. IL.,) under the signa- 
ture of “ C,” quotes, in substantiation of a similar 
notion, as leaving nothing to be desired in point of 
acoustic effect! I took an early opportunity to 
visit this anomaly of acoustic construction and 
test its properties. Its interior figure is ellip- 
soidal, being that of a much elongated oval—a 
sort of colossal egg in fact. Its extreme length is 
137 feet, its width 72 feet. It will accommodate 
an audience of perhaps three thousand persons. 
The building, as in ordinary theatres, is parti- 
tioned off into parquette, stage and galleries, the 
latter, of which there are two, running entirely 
around the sides of the apartment except the end 
appropriated by the scenes. In the middle of the 
concave ceiling, high up against the roof, is the 
hanging balcony, so called, a sort of basket-work 
suspended by iron rods and chains, capable of 
containing thirty or forty people. This has 
always been alluded to as one of the novelties of 
the building ;—and so it is indeed. But of what 
possible use it can be, or what inducement it can 


| offer to visitors, in compensation for toiling upa 





crooked stairway of some 60 feet, to descend again, 
through a hole in the roof, to their dizzy perch, it 
is difficult to conceive. To the amateur rigger 
or sea-faring man, perhaps, it might present 
peculiar attraction ; but for seeing and the proper 
hearing and appreciation of sound therefrom, it is 
out of the question. From the peculiar confor- 
mation of the apartment, we might judge, a 
priori, it would possess, in an aggravated degree, 








that most serious of defects in a music room, ex- 
cessive reverberation of sound. Such was indeed 
the case. To remedy, in some measure, this 
fault, the hanging gallery above named pad been 
bandaged with cloth, festoons of which were also 
extended from the centre to the sides of the room 
at several points. It was soon abandoned as a 
concert room. At the time of my visit it was 
being used for the exhibition of a gigantic pano- 
rama of California, over which an orchestra of 
some twenty-five or thirty instruments presided, 
who played at intervals the national airs of Amer- 
ica. The music, as might be supposed, was not 
of the highest excellence, but it served well to 
test the qualities of the room. There was, I 
imagined, a peculiar intensity imparted to the 
sound. ‘The drums and the heavier brass in- 
struments returned a distinct echo, and the effect 
of the whole, as in the case of the Court Church 
at Dresden, before alluded to in these papers, 
was inarticulate and confused. Touching its 
present condition, “ Spiridion,” the spirited cor- 
respondent of the Daily Atlas, says, in a recent 
letter from Paris: “The celebrated Salle Ber- 
thélemy, which was to open a new era in theatre 
building, after having ruined its builder, (he was 
worth 1,000,000 fr.,) and failed as a concert hall, 
show-room and _ ball-room, is about to be made 
into a church.” After such experiences abroad, 
I recurred to our own beautiful hall with a new 
feeling of gratification and pride. It is thus by 
contrast with the boasted music rooms in other 
parts of the world, its superiority can be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Miss Et1sE HeNsLER was at this time pursu- 
ing her musical studies in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of the eminent BorpoGni. This distin- 
guished master, as is well known, draws _ his 
pupils from all parts of the world. In voice- 
training, by which I mean the bringing out and 
developing, to their fullest extent, the vocal pow- 
ers, he is still, I doubt not, unrivalled. Miss 
Hensler’s voice, in these first six months of her 
pupilage, had gained greatly in fullness and 
strength. Just before I left I was present at one 
of her morning lessons. It was on this occasion, 
as I have somewhere before mentioned, after the 
successful performance of a long and diflicult 
exercise, that her teacher, patting her upon the 
shoulder, turned aside to me and exclaimed, sotto 
voce, “ La petite Sontag! In one year more of 
such application,” he continued, “ that voice will 
double in power and volume.” Whether for- 
tunately or unfortunately, that year was passed, 
away from Paris, under other, possibly equally 
eminent masters. And in the subsequent and 
frequent changes which became necessary, it is 
not to be wondered at, perhaps, that the line of 
of action and prominent aim in the teaching of 
Bordogni, as suggested in the remarks above 
quoted, was for a time departed from; nor that, 
amidst the cares and duties incident to the suc- 
cessful and brilliant career of the young debu- 
tante at La Scala, it could not be immediately 
and systematically renewed. But this may yet 
be accomplished. Success, however flattering, 
will not, we are confident, be allowed to interfere 
with the hours of practice and study, in a young 
artist whose student life is as yet but just begun. 

Between the hours of seven and eight o'clock, 
in summer, it is the custom of the military bands, 
connected with the various regiments stationed in 
Paris, to play in rotation at the foot of the Column 





of Napoleon in the Place Vendéme. These 
bands are commonly composed of about forty in- 
struments. In some instances the number is 
increased to fifty. They comprise among their 
ingredients a proper proportion of reeds and 
brass, though in the latter I was sorry to observe 
a preponderating tendency towards the family of 
sax-horns and cornets. In this respect the mili- 
tary bands of the French compare disadvantage- 
ously with the well-appointed collections to be 
found in the Austrian and Prussian service ; so, 
also, in the character of their music, which is 
light and trashy, in comparison with both the 
yerman and English military music. Snatches 
of French and Italian Opera and the national 
airs of the country are the most popular pieces 
on the programme of such out-door entertain- 
ments. The great fault of these band perform- 
ances, here as elsewhere, is, they attempt too 
much, and grasp at effects outside their legitimate 
sphere and entirely beyond their reach. They 
are not content unless they usurp the part of an 
orchestra. How much better and more effective 
when confined to their own pecular province ; 
for there is a department of military, or harmony 
music, as the Germans call it, within which it is 
possible to produce unique and thrilling effécts ; 
nor is it confined, of necessity, to stirring and 
martial subjects, but has its temper and theme 
for every occasion of out-door music. 

It was interesting to watch the effect of this 
martial serenade upon the excitable populace of 
Paris. The square was always thronged. The 
spot is well chosen, politically speaking, for such 
exhibitions. Nowhere else could the military 
tendencies of Young France be so aroused. A 
strong police force is always near at hand. At 
such times I have seen old men lean against the 
iron railing and weep. Others, who have come 
joyously to hang garlands upon the projections of 
the column, would sit down at its base and bury 
their faces in their hands at the sound of some 
familiar strain. But in itself considered, the 
place is ill adapted for music. The reverberation 
from the semi-circular rows of massive buildings, 
on either side, is tremendous and utterly destruc- 
tive of all unity in effect, unless one pushes his 
way into the very midst of the players. Add to 
this the uproar of the twenty-four drums of the 
regiment, which come into the Place Vendome at 
eight o’clock to escort the band to its quarters, 
and the noise becomes truly infernal. 

There are some famous organs in Paris and its 
vicinity. Among those of recent date are the 
fine instruments in the churches of St. Vincent 
de Paul and the Madeleine, and that in the Ab- 
bey Church at St. Denis. These are the pro- 
ductions of the celebrated M. M. Cavaillé Coll, 
of Paris, who hold the same position among the 
organ builders of France as that commanded by 
the Messrs. Walcker, of Ludwigsburg, in Germany. 
Among the instruments above named, that at St. 
Denis—the Westminster Abbey of the French 
—is the largest and most complete. It contains 
69 sounding stops, arranged upon 3 manuals and 
pedal. ‘ Among the most remarkable features in 
this organ,” says Hopkins, “ is the adjustment of 
wind. Not only are the reed stops placed on a 
heavier wind than those of the flue species, but 
the upper octave of all the stops are in common 
supplied with a stronger blast than the lower; 
upon the principle that wind instrument players 
exercise a greater pressure of the muscles upon 
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the lungs when producing the acute sounds.” 
There are also several stops of a novel kind, 
called by Cavaillé “ Harmonique,” which sound 
the octave above the note that the length of the 
pipe would indicate. The organ has also the 
pneumatic lever attachment for lightening the 
touch. Its compass is, upon the manual, from 
CC tof in alt., 54 notes; on the pedal, FFF to 
tenor /, 25 notes. 

The organ in the Church of the Madeleine, 
though smaller in calibre than the one just men- 
tioned, is not inferior in excellence. It was com- 
pleted in 1846, and in October of that year was 
opened and formally dedicated at the church 
with It has manuals and 


pedal arranged as follows : 


much ceremony. 


CLAVIER Du GRAND ORGUE. 

Pieds.| Pieds. 
Montre.ccoccecccceelG) 7 Prestant cccccccescece 4 
Violin-Basse...ccceel6| 8 Quinte ..ccccccccceeed 
DORIC sc cctcscvscss ell OB DOUDINE sececceesese 
Bourdon ..eeeeseeeee 5/10 Plein jeu X ranks. 
Salicional ..eeeeceees 8/1L Trompette. ..eeee00028 
Flute Harmonique...8/12 Cor. Anglais......-..8 


aoe whe 


CLAVIER DE BOMBARDES. 
Sous Basse ..-+e000016/19 Bombarde .....eeee018 
20 Trompette Harmo- 
NIQUE.ccccccccccces.d 
21 Deuxieme Trompette.8 
22 Clairon.cccrccccescced 


nw 


Basse 0000s 4000000000) 
Flute Harmonique...8| 
Flute Traversiere ....8 
Flute Octaviante.....4 
RPOUAVEN «00s ensseseenn 


eee | 


CLAVIER pU PosITIr. 

2 Dulciana occcccccseced 
30 Octavin coveseccveceesd 
30 Trompette.......00008 
21 Basson et Hautbois..8 
12R Clairton vewceccccesesd 


Montre..ccocsccccceed 
Viola di Gamba......8 
Flute douce ...e.e0008 
Voix Celestes.e..e00e8 
Presté 


to bo ror 
DA de 


ANE ccooscccccvcced 


t 


Récrr. Expresstr. 
38 Voix Humainc.......8 


CLAVIER DE 
33 Flute Harmonique...8 
34 Bourdon ....e0ee000. 8/39 Trompette Harmo- 
35 Musctte.ccese NIQUE eocccscccccceeS 
36 Flute Octaviente.....4/40 Clairon Harmonique..4 


37 OctaVvin cocccovccceses| 





coveee sd] 


CLAVIER DE PRDALES. 
41 Quintaton ......+06682/45 Grosse Flute ...0+02.8 
42 Contre-Basse ee 16 Bombarde .....e00.216 
143 Basse-Contre......-16/47 Trompette......20.6.8 
144 Violincelle .....0000e8/48 Clairon.cccccccccseced 


COMBINATION PrpALs, &e. 
1 Positif to Great. 8 Tremulant to Choir and 
2 Great to Pedal. ! Swell. 
3 Bombarde to Positif. | 9 Great Reeds. 
1 Pedal to Great. 110 Bombarde Reeds. 
4 Gt. Organ Sub-octave, 111 Choir Reeds. 
6 Bombarde Sub-octave, [12 Swell Ree ods. 
7 Pedal Octave above. 13 Pedal Reeds. 


The compass of this instrument is, on the Man- 
from CC to f%, 54 notes; Pedal, CCC to 
tenor d, 27 notes. The above is a fair example 


uals, 


of the selection and arrangement of the stops in 
the 
in these instruments great variety and beauty of 


large French organs. There is to be found 
effect, conjoined with lightness and promptness 
But they 
lack character—are wanting in grandeur, dignity, 


of action, and a rare brilliancy of tone. 


protundity—and, on the whole, must be ranked 
England and 
* 


as inferior to the great works of 


Germany. 


—— > 


Death of Bochsa, the Harpist 


Robert Nicholas Charles Bochsa, the celebrated 
harpist, died at Sydney, Australia, on the 7th of 
January. The only biographical sketch that we 
possess of this rather famous individual, says that 


he was born at Montmedi, in the department of 


the Meuse, in France, in 1789, so that his age 
was but sixty-seven, though he was generally sup- 
posed to be ‘older. His father was first performer 
on the hautboy in the Grand Theatre at Lyons, 
and he began to learn music before any thing e Ise. 
Indeed some of the stories told of him remind one 
of the infancy of Mozart; for he is said to have 
publicly performed a concerto on the piano. when 
only seven years old, to have written “a duet and 





sy mphony for the flute” when only nine, to have 
composed ballet overtures and a quartet, when 
only eleven, and an opera called “ Trajan” when 
only sixteen. 

His family having removed to Bordeaux, Bochsa 
began to study composition under Beck, and mar- 
vellous stories are told of his progress, and of his 
rapidly acquired skill upon nearly every instru- 
ment of the orchestra, but espec lally upon the 
harp, the pianoforte, the flute, and the tenor. 
From Bordeaux he was taken to Paris, placed in 
the Conservatory, under Catel, and at the end of 
the first year, won the first prize in harmony. 
Ile then continued the study of composition under 
Mehul, but at the same time devoted himself 
greatly to the harp, receiving lessons from Nader- 
mann, and afterwards from the Vicomte Marin. 
In a little while he not only surpassed his masters, 
but become the greatest living performer on the 
harp, maintaining this pre-eminence until years 
and rather premature infirmities, diminished his 
powers. 

In the days of his youth and greatest skill 
Bochsa was the pet of the leading courts of Europe. 
In 1813 Napoleon the Great appointed him the 
first harpist of his private concerts. In the fol- 
lowing year, on the Bensaetion, he was appointed 
to compose an opera called Les Heritiers Michaux, 
which was graciously received by Louis XVIII. 
and by the Russian and Austrian Emperors. In 
1815 he wrote a grand Requiem by command of 
Louis XVIIL. He was also appointed harpist to 
the King and the Due de Berri. In 1817 he 


went to England, where he became the pet of 


the court and nobility, performing frequently at 
concerts, and writing many compositions for the 
harp. In 1822 he was made director of the ora- 
torios, and also a life governor, professor of the 


harp and secretary of the musical department of 


the Royal Academy. He retained these offices 
for many years, and derived a handsome revenue 
from his concerts and his publications. 

During his residence in London, Bochsa made 
the acquaintance of Madame Anna Bishop, an 
accomplished woman, and a charming singer, who 
had been raised from obscurity, educated, and 
afterwards married by Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
The great harpist was then a very handsome, as 
well as a celebrated man. The result of the 
acquaintance was that the lady deserted her hus- 
band and followed the harpist, to whom she has 
been a faithful and devoted servant ever since. 
Their visit to the United States is remembered by 
all our readers. Since they have left us, they 
have visited Mexico, South America and Cali- 
fornia, and finally, Australia; the great harpist 
who had been pe tted by Bon: apartes and Bourbons, 
and had instructed empresses and princesses, find- 
ing at last a grave in the land whither, if all that is 
said of him be true, he should have been legally 
sent years ago; for among the eccentricities of his 
genius was one which used to prompt him to lay 
violent hands on finery and jewelry belonging to 
ladies who attended his re-unions—this peculiari ity 
being one of the reasons why he could not ven- 
ture back to the scenes of’ his early European 
triumphs, 

Bochsa was a vain, petulant, domineering, bad- 
tempered man. The hints we have given are 
sufficient to indicate his moral deficiencies, so we 
need not enlarge upon them. THe was, unques- 
tionably, a wondertal hi: arpis st, anda composer of 
skill. But he lacked genius and ins piration, so 
that among his couple of hundred works, there 
are none that will live, except as mere studies for 
the harp.- —~Phil. Bulletin. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Arrit 2I1st. 
the Philharmonic season came to a worthy close in 


On Saturdey evening 


the finest concert which this winter has brought us, 
and which was particularly refreshing in contrast 
with immediate predecessor. BrETHOVEN’s 
Fourth Symphony, in B flat, ever new, ever beauti- 
ful and grand, formed the chief feature of the eve- 
ning. It was played with a great deal of spirit, and 


its 








very correctly, with the exception of the few notes of 
the bass-viol (?) in the last bars of the Andante, which 
were on this occasion, as they had been at ail the 
rehearsals, fearfully out of tune. The audience tried 
hard for a second hearing of this exquisite move- 
ment, but, after some hesitation, Mr. BeraMAnn 
preferred to proceed with the Menuetto. 

Besides the Milusina overture of MenDELSSONN, 
which was fairy-like, undulating, graceful as ever, 
we had another overture, to J/ans Teiling, by 
Marscuner, a composition full of vigor, pleasing 
melodies, and rich instrumentation, which was very 
favorably received. Baptat sang two arias from 
Verpi’s Attila and Mercapante’s Normanni in 
Parigi, with his usual magnificent voice and excel- 
lence of rendering. The MoLtienHAvERs gave us 
one of their_astonishing duets, and Edward rendered 
very finely the first part of a violin concerto by 
Viruxtemps, a work of very great merit. 

And so we have bidden farewell to the Philhar- 
monic orchestra for another six months, heaving a 
sigh as the last notes of the Symphony died away, 
that so long a time must pass before we hear more 
of the same sort. be quite 
bereft of our orchestral music before we seatter for 


We shall not, however, 


the summer; one rich treat is promised us, in the 
shape of a concert by Mr. E1sreip in the early 
part of next month. At this, the 
calling it a “ vocal, instrumental, 
concert, the whole of BeeTnoven’s music to /g- 
mont will be given, in connection with a dramatic 


circulars 
dramatic” 


say, 
and 


reading. Rumor connects the names of some of our 
first artists, but as nothing is yet certain, I will not 
mention any of them at present. 

There have been several concerts in the last week 
or two, as various in the character of the music per- 
The best of them have 
Scuvupert’s Symphony 


formed as in its execution. 
been the Sunday concerts. 
and Menpetssonn’s in A minor have been per- 
formed at these, besides overtures and minor picces 
of more or less merit. Mason and BerGMann 
have advertised two soirées on the plan of their mat- 
inées. At the first, last Tuesday, Beetnoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 95, and that of Scmumann for piano 
stringed instruments, were performed, with 
by Mr. Mason, 


which were quite spoilt, by 


and 
some solos and a*couple of songs 
Miss Beurenpd. For 
the second one, to-morrow, more quartets of Beet- 
hoven and Schumann are advertised, with singing by 
Mrs. Brinkerhoff, attraction. 


GorTscnaLk, in consequence of a disabled finger, 


which is certainly no 
has been obliged to suspend his soirées for a while. 
Arnin 29th. The last of Ersrevp’s Soirces and 
of Mason’s Matinées came off respectively on Sat- 
The former was 
one of the most enjoyable concerts we have had this 
Mozart’s third Quartet, in B_ flat, 
minor, 


urday evening and this afternoon. 


season. and a 


Quintet for stringed instruments, in C began 
and ended the programme—each a perfect specimen 
Mr. took the first violin in 
the second piece, and although his playing might 


Ss, yet the 


of its composer. 3URKE 


have been clearer and trucr in some portion 


admirable manner in which he brought out an ex- 


quisite melody in the finale, which he had alone, 


must have delighted all. The members of the ‘* Glee 


and Madrigal Union,” i. e., Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Leacn, and Mr. Frazer, gave us a charming 


the lake,” 


and the 


quartet of Mr. Fisfeld’s, “ A voice from 
and one of Dr. Callcott’s 
soprano and tenor each sang a solo besides. The 
remaining number was Mendelsschn’s Trio in C 
minor, in which the piano part was taken by 


glees very finely, 


“amateur lady,” who acquitted herself exceedingly 
well, and played with wonderful ease and self-pos- 
session,"and yet at the same time in a very modest 
and unassuming manner. She is a young married 
lady, who, under her m: allies name, was well known 


as one of the two best lady players—pupils, the one 


of ScuaRFENBERG, the other of TimM—in town. | 
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She proved on this occasion that she had not lost 
her claim to this reputation in changing her name. 

At the matinée we had, first, a curiosity in shape 
Beethoven’s 13th Quartet, (one of his best works, if 
I mistake not.) which has, I believe, never been 
played before in this country. I found it much more 
comprehensible than I had supposed. It is unusual 
in form, consisting of six parts: 1. Adagio, Allegro ; 
2. Presto; 3. Andante con moto; 4. Alla Danza 
Tedesea ; 5. Cavatina; 6. Finale, Allegro. Of these, 
the four middle ones were the most attractive—the 
Cavatina particularly beautiful. Mr. Mason played 
some solo pieces: his pretty “ Silver Spring,” charm- 
ing little “ Lullaby,” and immensely difficult “ Etude 
de Concert,” and the piano part in Schumann's 
Quintet for piano and string quartet, Op. 44, a very 
fine composition. The Andante: ‘in modo duna 
Marcia,” is to me almost unsurpassed in its kind. Of 
the singing on this occasion, the less said the better. 
Mad. v. BerkeL, “prima donna from the principal 
theatres of Germany, and of the new (future) Ger- 
man Opera in New York,” must give the uninitiated 
but a miserable idea of those same “ principal thea- 
tres,” and of the promises for German Opera here. 
All the good I can say of her is, that she sings true, 
and evinces considerable skill in some of her jioriture. 
Otherwise she is beneath criticism, and her gestures 
and motions while singing must strike every one, 
as they did me, as supremely ridiculous, 

The above mentioned “ Glee and Madrigal Union” 
are about to give a series of concerts at a very low 
price, for the production of old English music of the 
kind which their name denotes, as also ballads, 
duets, ete. Their voices harmonize finely, and as 
there is much that is beautiful and interesting among 
these compositions, much pleasure may be derived 
from these entertainments. 


a 





Music at Nazareth Hall. 


BeturenemM, Pa., Aprin 28. Your 
servant having been kindly invited to a musical eve- 


humble 


ning given by the tutors of this venerable institu- 
tion, and presuming you would have no objections 
to hear reports in matters of music from any ob- 
secure corner of the land where Euterpe may choose 
to fix her abode, I take the liberty of sending you a 
few notes of silent observation. 

The edifice known as Nazareth Hall was built just 
a century ago, for the use of Count ZINzENDORP, 
and has been oteupied, with some small intermis- 
sion, for nearly ninety-seven years, as a boarding 
school for boys. Its history has therefore become 
somewhat eventful and even classic, and the poesy 
of age begins to surround it and its venerable 
grounds, 

The reunion spirit has been awakened among its 
old pupils, and during the two past summers many 
of them have assembled here to live over in imag- 
ination old events, and realize once more many of 
the heart's lost and forgotten emotions. 

But let us now to the music and the subject in 
hand. The principal music teacher of the Hall, 
Herr Acre, aided by Mr. Beck and others, has 
opened a course of agreeable and genial soirées, 
held in the little chapel where the boys usually as- 
semble for devotional and recitation purposes. Here, 
in company with the pupils as listeners, and in part 
performers, we met to enjoy a programme of classical 
and well selected music. 

The opening Pot Pourri, a duet for the piano from 
Robert le Diable, was agreeably and skillfully per- 
formed by Messrs. Atr and Kiuce, a composition 
which every critic might designate by his own 
peculiar fancy or idiosyncrasy, but which I will 
simply characterize as Meyerbeerian. A good Eng- 
lish song by Russeit, “Man the life-boat,” was 
well sung by Mr. Beck, to the no small delight and 
approbation of the ladies, so much so that they 








would have it repeated. Then among the “ Airs 
Ecossais,” Herr Agté gave us, in an extremely 
sympathetic vein and gentler touches of feeling, 
“ Robin Adair,” on the violoncello, accompanied by 
Mr. Kluge on the piano. Herr Agté is decidedly a 
virtuoso on the violoncello, and although he possesses 
the most versatile powers in several departments 
of music, he is most appreciable on this finest of all 
instruments. Although we have never yet heard 
him produce those remarkable flageolet notes which 
rendered KNoopr’s instrumentation such a phenome- 
non, yet he responds to your inmost movements of 
musical thought by the precision of delivery and del- 
icacy of touch that constitute the life of the violon- 
cello. We next had a good selection of morceaux 
from Forster, Stunz, Menpdetssonn, De Berton, 
WEBER and others, which rendered the entertain- 
ments of the evening chaste, joyous and spiritual. 

The song : “Der Krieger und Sein Ross,” by Worir- 
ZER, is asombre but popular piece here among us, 
and was well received by the select little audience. 
Then came, in conclusion, UnLANpb’s well known 
Wanderlieder, sung in Quartet by four of the gentle- 
men, calling up all the truly German feelings of that 
natural part through the interpretation of the equally 
German tone-master, Von Wrser. 

The boys of the Hall were quite enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the Wanderlieder, sung by as 
excellent a representation of the Vaterland as you 
could easily imagine. 

The associations of the locale of this chamber 
concert are also of interest, as in this very chapel, 
somewhat modernized in contrast with its former 
appearance, the sounds of real and classic music 
have had an utterance for nearly a century. Here the 
“Creation ” was performed upwards of thirty years 
ago, and all the good old symphonies of Haypn, 
including one which brings up pleasant memories in 
the mind of your humble correspondent, by the ex- 
tinguishing of lights until the last taper burnt alone, 
to the final cadences of the solitary violinist; and 
when his last sounds died away, he cast darkness 
We 
have the gratifying hope stored away that Herr 
Agte’s Soirées are but the beginning of good things 
to come, and hope also, for the pupils’ sake, that 


over the scene by putting out his own light. 


these ambrosial evenings may come often and in- 
crease in the interest they inspire. 

Your special correspondent from these parts had 
indulged the expectation of sending you some ac- 
count of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, performed by the 
girls of the Bethlehem Boarding School, and which 
rumor spoke exceedingly well of; but the earth and 
heavens being unpropitious on the appointed day, 
the writer could not attend. When the next great 
musical feat shall come off, “may we be there to 





see. Very truly yours, 
San Franersco, Car., Aprin 4. Thinking it 


might be interesting to yourself and your readers to 
know what kind of a place California is in regard 
to music, I will tell you what I have seen and heard 
in the four or I left 
Boston on the last of January with many regrets, 


five weeks I have been here. 


feeling it would be a long time before I should enjoy 
the delightful music of such concerts and operas as 
we had there. But I am agreeably disappointed to 
find mach good musical taste and good music here 
in this new country. 

I have attended two concerts of a series of six 
given by the “ Germania Society ;”’ and when I tell 
you the programme consisted of the compositions of 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and three move- 
from Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in C 
minor, one or two lighter compositions to vary the 
performances, you will decide with me in my esti- 
mate of musical taste. 

The orchestral performances, by thirty musicians, 
who seemed to feel what they had to do, were excel- 


ments 





lent, and, judging from the goodly number present, 
I should think, were well patronized. A flute solo 
by Mr. Korrrrz, I think was superior to any thing 
I ever heard upon that instrument. 

The vocal part of the performance was decidedly 
poor. There is at present only one good female 
singer here—Signora Ganati, whom I have not yet 
heard. This is the first attempt of this kind, giving 
a series of concerts, and it meets with general satis- 
fation. One great trouble here I would were ob- 
viated ; that is, the lack of good pianos. I heard, a 
few evenings since, a fine performer execute Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in D minor, upon an instrument 
said to be the best to be had. O how my ears ached 
for a sound something like those elicited from one of 
Chickering’s Grands ! 

Mr. Atwill, formerly of New York, tells me he 
sells much first class music here; so all or any of 
your publishers and music dealers must not suppose 
the Californians will purchase any thing Bostonians 
would refuse. 

One thing I must not forget to mention. We 
have here a musical prodigy, a native Californian 
guitarist, who executes wonders, having all the facil- 
ity that Ole Bull has on the violin, and performs the 
“Carnival of Venice” with quite as much effect. 
Four years ago he had never seen a guitar. He 
reads music with considerable facility, but is able to 
play melodies and harmonies, after hearing them 
performed by an orchestra, accurately. 

I think an English Opera company might do well 
here; can you send one ? 
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Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas. 

We have received from the publisher, J. A. 
Novet.o, London and New York, “ Siz Grand 
Sonatas for the Organ, composed and dedicated 
to Dr. F. Schlemmer, by Fetrx Menpetssoun 
Bartnotpy. Op. 65.” It is a work of rare 
interest and value, and the cheapness (see adver- 
tisement) of the edition, which is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of English musical publica- 
tions we have seen, should place it in the hands 
of every student of true organ music. For true 
organ music it is, although it partakes enough of 
the form and character of some of the best piano- 
forte sonatas, to justify its title. The six Sonatas 
show the thoroughly Bach-ian culture of Men- 
delssohn ; they breathe the spirit of Bach and 
the old chorale and fugue music, mingled with 
something of the form and something of the spirit 
of the modern romantic and even dramatic sonata 
style of Beethoven. Not precisely following the 
usual sonata division and sequence of three or 
four movements, they are nevertheless composed 
each of several movements related by the same 
sort of inner spiritual tie. 

Among the thousand and one “ improvements ” 
kindly suggested in the newspapers for our late 
Beethoven Festival, the most amusing was, that 
it ought to have commenced with a Sonata of 
Beethoven, played upon the organ! Were there 
to be a Mendelssohn festival, the ingenious critic 
might be gratified. Here we have Sonatas written 


Jor the organ, by one in whom the art and spirit 


of the grand old organists resided as in no musi- 
cian of these latter days. What Mendelssohn 
writes for the organ is surely organ music. A 
few very general directions are given in the com- 












































poser’s preface, and occasionally in the Sonatas 
themselves, as to the selection of stops or registers. 
We could wish these had been more precise, con- 
sidering the various shades of feeling and dramatic 
contrast in the music. As to the special contents 
of the several Sonatas we cannot give the reader 
a better idea than by translating from an analysis 
by another disiinguished German organist, A. G. 
Ritrer. 


“ Sonata No. 1 (Allegro moderato e serioso, F 
minor, common time,) begins with full, strong 
chords, of a general and introductory character, 
which lead in the eleventh measure into a prin- 
cipal thought, which bears such an expressive 
stamp of character as to justify the epithet speak- 
ing. It is the sad complaint of a soul oppressed, 
sounding out in tones ever louder and more 
anxious, as the dreaded fate draws near. Then, 
after a close ‘n C minor, there resounds a choral- 
like sentence, borne on angel voices. It brings 
comfort from the heavenly heights. To be sure, 
it is interrupted, now for a shorter, now for a 
longer time, by the more and more warmly wrought 
leading theme ; to be sure, there is a tone of com- 
plaint even in itself; but soon the song of conso- 
lation rings out at a victorious height, far above all 
earthly sorrow. In soft chords, and then borne 
on by the mighty stream of the full organ tone, 
it closes the first part. Still it is no jubilant song 
of triumph. The minor third reminds us of the 
painful conflict just endured. 
following Adagio (A flat major, 3-4 time,) and in 
the Recitative, which forms the transition to the 
last movement, that the heart finds rest. Com- 
In tones as glad as mortal breast 


It is only in the 


plaint is silent. 
can feel, exults the redeemed (Allegro assai vi- 
vace.) Flashing, fiery chords resound in ani- 
mated motion, borne on the roaring flood of bass. 
And as the heart, filled with lofty joy, strives in 
vain in its first enthusiasm after definite expres- 
sion, and only finds the right words when it is 
more calm; so the chords at first sweep vaguely 
to and fro, but gradually gain in connection and 
in grouping, till they finally compass the jubilant 
melody, which now sounds on and on, below, 
above, and leads at last into the full, luminous 
F major chord with the Third above. Here is 
the proper conclusion of the whole. The arpeggi 
which now follow, filling four bars, and not en- 
tirely suited to the organ, are to be considered an 
appendix. 

“The second Sonata opens with an introduc- 
tion in C minor, (Grave, 4-4,) which leads, 
through a long organ-point upon the Dominant, 
into an Adagio, also in C minor. Here the 
thinking player has an opportunity to employ the 
different Manuals to advantage. The Adagio, 
with a characteristic and discriminating treat- 
ment of the several key-boards, (including the 
Pedal,) forms an orchestra-like movement. The 
melody, played by the right hand on the second 
Manual, is delivered by the wind instruments ; 
the violins, accompanying in flowing, song-like 
passages, are represented on the first Manual by 
the left hand; finally, the basses—the Pedal— 
indicate the ground-tones pizzicato. * * * * 
To an Allegro maestoso e vivace, (3-4 time) 
which, with all its musical beauty, to our feeling 
borders somewhat on the secular, succeeds a dig- 
nified, simple, and yet artistically developed 
Fugue, which brings the piece back to the true 
ground. 

















“ The third Sonata, next to the first our favor- 
ite, and bearing in its poetic tendency a certain 
resemblance to the first, raises itself, supported by 
an interwoven chorale as if by a verbal text, to a 
truly dramatic expression; but for this very 
reason it presents the greatest technical difficul- 
ties, since of necessity just where the idea of the 
creative artist is so clear and definite, admitting 
of no shade of modification, the interpreting 
artist must hit exactly the right point if he would 
seize the true intention of the former. In bright 
chords, a full and swelling movement opens the 
Sonata, expressive of calm and joyful trust. A 
short solo passage of the same import is an- 
swered by the full choir in the still brighter 
and more flashing F sharp major, till the whole 
leads back through the Dominant into the pre- 
vailing key, and closes the brief movement. This 
is immediately followed by a movement in A 
minor, marked Un poco meno forte. The real 
Mendelssohnian theme : 
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maintains, by the twice recurring superfluous 
Fourth, just the right hostile, soul-disturbing ex- 
pression, to be set against the Chorale afterwards 
delivered by the Pedal: Aus tiefer Noth schrei 
ich zu dir. Whether the leading character of 
this theme above noticed, being more suited for 
stringed instruments, can also find its fitting rep- 
resentation on our present organs, is a question 
which the player has to solve in view of the me- 
chanical structure of said organs. With the 
direction: “Da questa parte fino a Maggiore 
poco a poco pit animato e pit forte,” there enters 
an accompaniment to the Chorale in sixteenths 
Finally, to the 
ever-increasing movement the Pedal too is added, 
after it has held out for a long time the con- 
cluding tone of the Canto fermo in an organ- 
point. While the Manuals repeat the main pro- 
gression of the theme in full chords and in the 
highest registers, it burrows down in wild and 


instead of in quavers, as before. 


thundering passages into the depths, to rise again 
from the ground-tone of E, through the tones, 
F, G sharp, B, d, f, g sharp, b, to the high d. 
Gentlier and gentlier it sinks gradually down 
from there and leads back again to the first move- 
ment, in A major, which, except some few but 
very effective and significant changes, (for ex- 
ample, in the fifth and sixth measures,) is re- 
peated almost literally. The Andante tranquillo 
which now follows, also and with propriety in A 
major, closes the whole like a silent, deep-felt 
prayer of gratitude.” 

We must reserve the description of the remain- 
ing three Sonatas until next week. 


_— > 


Concerts.—Our musical season is now fairly 
over. Oratorios, Orchestral, Chamber music, each 
and all have made an end of it, and nothing more 
remains except such scattering, miscellaneous con- 
certs and virtuoso visitations as a large city is ex- 
posed to in all seasons of the year. There is some 
hope, however, of Maretzek’s Opera troupe, about 
the middle of this month. The week past has afford- 
ed two good concerts, bringing both the Classical 
Quartet and the Orchestral series to a worthy close. 

Mr. WivLt1AM KeyzeEr, the veteran violinist, and 
whilome leader of the old “ Academy” orchestra, in 
the days of our first hearing of the Seventh and other 
noble symphonies, had a very large, intelligent, en- 
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thusiastic audience at his concert in the new Mercan- 
tile Hall, last Saturday evening. Tt was a marked 
testimonial to his long-tried character as a musician 
and a man. The Quartet by Harpn, one of the 
last and best of the eighty, was played with great 
spirit and truth by Messrs. Keyzer, ScuvuLrze, 
Ecxnarpt and Wer Fries. Our old friend bore 
the leading violin part throughout the whole even- 
ing. and surprised all by the energy and fervor of his 
playing. In the Adagio his breadth of tone, and 
well-sustained, expressive cantabile were quite remar- 
kable. The Quintet by Sponr, for piano solo, with 
quartet of strings, is one of the freshest and most en- 


| joyable compositions of that master which we have 


ever heard. Mr. Gustav Satrer played the piano 
part with rare perfection ; nothing could exceed the 
delicate precision, grace and _ brilliancy of those long 
passages in thirds and sixths. It was received with 
the warmest plaudits. It was with great regret we 
had to lose what doubtless was the most important 
featnre of the programme, the Double Quartet by 
Spour, which we hear was highly relished by the 
best judges. 





The sixth and last AFTERNOON ConceRT crowded 
the Music Hall. Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
the old favorite, was played with remarkable spirit 
and effect, especially the last movement, which even 
made the gabbling flirts and butterflies listen awhile 
in spite of themselves. The overture to Oberon, 
whose romantic and imaginative charm wears even 
better than Menpetssonn’s fairies, was beautifully 
rendered, The Andante to Haypn’s Ninth Sym- 
phony was new to us, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing and un-commonplace which we have heard. 
The dance pieces and the Zanetta overture of course 
were sunshine to the butterflies—It seems a pity 
that these concerts cannot go on for another month ; 
but we are told that the full hall does not always 
pay. To the managers, the orchestra, and especially 
to Mr. Cart ZERRANN, the indefatigable, able, ever 
gentlemanly and conciliatory leader, our musical 
public is under lasting obligation. 

— > 
New Music. 

Prelude for Piano and Violin, or Violoncello, by C. 
C. Perkins, pp. 7, (Nathan Richardson.) The 
piano part is simply what the name denotes, a pre- 
lude, consisting of the same arpeggio figure uniform- 
ly repeated in each measure, only the chord varying. 
Upon this background, after a few bars, the violin 
enters in a sweet, chaste, serious melody, in sustained 
notes, always /egato, and only tasking the expressive 
art of the performer. It is an unpretending, pleas- 
ing little salon piece, free from ordinary clap-trap 
and poor sentimentality. Toward the close the 
piano part acquires more energy and fulness, and 





becomes polyphonal. 


De Mont's favorite Mass, in B flat, with an addi- 
tional Alto part and English Words. pp. 40. (O. 
Ditson.) Another of Mr. Ditson’s uniform large 
octavo edition of celebrated masses. Of the com- 
poser we know nothing save what here appears. It 
seems to be one of those light, easy, warbling, almost 
secular masses, which are much in use here in our 
Catholic churches. You are constantly reminded of 
the lighter movements in Haydn’s masses; but it is 
only a weak dilution of Haydn; Haydn has ideas, 
musical invention, richness of modulation, and ocea- 
sional passages of imposing depth and grandeur; 
here it is all one level of sweet commonplace, with 
solos of a warbling and popular character, the charm 
being altogether melodic. Doubtless most congre- 
gations and most choirs would feel that they could 
better spare a better mass. 





If the above belongs eminently to what is called 
the voluptuous and “ secular” style of church music, 
we have here something from the opposite direction : 
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“The Psalter Noted, by the Rev. Toomas HEtmore, 
M. A., carefully compared and made to agree with the 
Psalter of the Standard Prayer Book of the Church in 
the United States of America, by the Rev. E. M. Peck, 
M. A” (New York: J. A. Novello.) This is a 
Manual for the musical guidance of the responses of 
the congregation in the recitation of the psalms in 
the English Episcopal Chnrch. It is the simplest 
form of Ritual Music. The 150 psalms are printed 
in small book form, under an old-fashioned staff of 
four lines, and over each syllable is set a note in 
antique characters. The object, as set forth in the 
preface, “has not been to obtain that which would 
please and amuse the curious, but to restore to the 
use of the Church Catholick these simple and sub- 
lime melodies, which are the most fitting accompani- 
ments to our incomparable Liturgy, and which 
formed the Ritual Music of ancient days.” 


Tes Vépres Siciliennes—Vervi. Mr. Ditson has 
commenced publishing a series of eight selections 
from the last opera of Verdi, which was so popular 
in Paris. Nos. 5 and 8, now out, are two Romances: 
“Ami! le Caur d’ Heéléne,’’ and “La brise souffle,” 
&e., with English version by Tuto. T. Barker. 
They are in a sweet, quict, simple vein of melody, 
for Verdi, especially the last. Both are kept within 
moderate compass, saving the elaborate cadenza at 
the end of No. 5. 


Wa git 





London. 

New Puitwarmonic Socrety.—The younger Phil- 
harmonic took the lead this year. The first concert 
was given in the Hanover Square Rooms, April 2, 
Dr. WyLpe conductor. The novelties of the pro- 
gramme were two compositions by Mozart, but re- 
cently brought to notice. The Times says of these: 


The ‘sinfonia” in B flat for violin and viola (con- 
certante would be a better name) is not only attractive 
as a relic of Mozart, but recently made known to the 
world; it is a composition of rare merit, and an ex- 
tremely happy specimen of the master. ‘The combin- 
ation of solo instruments is unusual; and the orches- 
tral score, in which the only wind instruments written 
for are oboés and horns, is equally worthy of notice, 
as an example of how much Mozart was able to do 
with small means. The accompaniments display as- 
tonishing variety, and set off the solo passages—which 
are brilliant, effective, and admirably dovetailed—to 
the highest possible advantage. The form is that of 
the symphony—invariably adopted by Mozart in his 
concertos—M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove, who under- 
took the principal instruments, played to perfection. 
The Litany is a work of greater pretensions than the 
“ sinfonia,” although not equally well balanced. The 
choruses, from the Ayrie to the end, are splendid, su- 
perior, indeed, to anything in the masses, and occa- 
sionally—as in the Tremendum ac vivificum, and the 
Pignus future glorie—rising to the level of the 
Requiem itself. The Viaticum in Domino in which an 
old Gregorian melody ( Pange lingua gloriosi ) is given 
to the soprano voices, in unison, as a canto fermo, and 
accompanied in the most ingenious manner—must also 
be cited. The ** Pignus”’ is one of the greatest speci- 
mens extant from the treatment of the words, “ Mis- 
erere nobis, as an episode which becomes incessantly 
an interruption, and at the same time a relief to the 
contrapuntal progress (secundum artem ) of the chorus. 
The execution of the Litany was unfortunately just as 
bad as that of the concertante was good. The chorus 
was sadly deficient; and this hitherto little known 
example of the glorious genius of Mozart has, conse- 
quently, yet to be appreciated. The solo vocal parts 
were intrusted to Madame Riidersdorff, Miss Riiders- 
dorti, Mr. G. Perren, and Signor Gregorio. 

The other selections were the overtures to Egmont, 
Freyschiitz and Le Domino Noir; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 4; Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G 
minor, played by CHartes HALLé; Chorus of Der- 
vishes, Beethoven; Air: Hat man nicht Geld, from 








“Fidelio”; and Scena from Spohr’s Faust, sung by 
Mme. Riipersporrr. The orchestral pieces were, it 
is said, extremely well performed. But it is encour- 
aging to hear an English critic complain of the con- 
cert as ‘a third too long’’! 


OLp PHILHARMONIC SocrETY.—These concerts 
commenced later than usual this year. There are to 
be only six, instead of the usual eight, concerts, and 











without reduction of price of season tickets. Professor 
STERNDALE BENNETT is the conductor, to the joy of 
the anti-Wagner-ites; and Mme. Jenny Linp GoLp- 
SCHMIDT has volunteered to sing one evening, which 
the Times thinks almost equivalent to insuring the 
whole expenses of the season. Mme. SCHUMANN 
(Clara Wieck) was the star of the first concert, which 
took place April 14th, with the following programme: 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in C minor (dedicated to the Philhar- 
monic Society) ...eeseeeeeeeeeeeees Mendelssohn, 
Recitative and Aria: ‘* Dove sono,”’ (Nozze di 

BiGGtG) ows on 50 0c00ne0ers8eocenconsckeees Oeehts 
Concerto in E flat, Piano-forte, Madame Clara 

Schumann .eeececccccccerecceceecess beethoven, 
Overture (Don Carlos) ...+sseeeeeeeeeeeee Macfarren. 

PART Il. 
Sinfonia in A, No. 7.cccccccccccccccccees Becthoven. 
Recitative and Aria (I] Giuramento) ....Mercadante. 
Solo, Piano-forte (variations sérieuses), Mme. 

Clara Schumanm .....e+eeeeeeeeeee Mendelssohn. 
Overture (Preciosa) ..ecccceeescecceceeeesees Weber. 
Mme. CLarA NOVELLO was the vocalist. The 7%mes 
is delighted with Bennett’s conducting, but says the 
orchestra has suffered by the loss of four of its best 
violins, (Sainton, Blagrove, Dando and A. Mellon.) 
It also complains of the want of graduation of power, 
of pianissimo, in the symphonies, and of the taking 
of some of the fempi too slow. Of the pianiste it says: 


The novelty of the concert, and the great point of 
interest was the first appearance in this country of 
Madame Clara Schumann, the wife of Herr Robert 
Schumann, the well-known composer. This lady, 
many years ago, as Mademoiselle Clara Wieck, won 
universal renown inGermany. She was acknowledged 
to be the most admirable performer of her sex in the 
whole of that very musical and metaphysical country ; 
and, what is still more to her credit, has retained her 
position undisputed ever since. Of all the famous 
continental pianists, Madame Schumann is the only 
one who has obstinately remained a stranger to En- 
gland. Better late than never. Her performance last 
night more than justified the reputation she has so 
long enjoyed. Madame Schumann is not merely an 
accomplished and admirable executant, but an intel- 
lectual player of the highest class, with a manner and 
expression of her own as original and unlike anything 
else as they are spontaneous and captivating. We 
have never yet heard a lady play the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven entirely to our satisfaction; nor, so far as 
the opening movement is concerned, can Madame 
Schumann be said to have broken the spell; it wanted 
breadth, it wanted fire, and, above all, it wanted gran- 
deur. All the rest, however, was enchanting. The 
slow movement was expressive throughout, the rondo 
sportive, capricious, and varied with exquisite delicacy 
and unerring taste. The applause at the end was not 
a bit more hearty than was due to the merits of the 
performer. In the ‘17 variations” of Mendelssohn 
Madame Schumann was quite as successful. Without 
accompaniments she evidently possesses as much the 
power to charm as with them. Mendelssohn has com- 
posed nothing to which it is more difficult to impart 
the proper expression and effect than these variations ; 
but either Madame Schumann must have heard him 
play them very often, or she instinctively feels them 
as he felt them, since the style in which she executed 
them—except that in two or three places she took the 
passages faster (too fast)—was almost identical with 
his own. 





Exia’s Mvustcan Union has entered upon its 
twelfth season. The first concert (April 2) ‘was dis- 
tinguished by the first appearance in London of the 
great Parisian violoncellist, FRANcHoMME. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Mozart’s 7th Quartet in D; 
Beethoven’s do. in F, op. 18; and Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in D minor. M. Haut, pianist; M. SArnton 
and Mr. Carropvs, first and second violin; Hi1, 
viola; FRANCHOMME, ’cello. The News says: 


It will be seen that, in the selection of these fine 
pieces, their fitness for bringing out the talents of the 
accomplished stranger was kept in view. In all of 
them the violoncello plays a promment part, full of 
striking effects and beautiful solo passages. M. 
FRANCHOMME’S performance was exquisite in every 
respect. We have heard greater strength and volume 
of tone, but never, we think, such a combination of 
swetness, delicacy, and vocal quality. It was often 
like the singing of Mario or Garpont. And this 
tone had the further fine quality of blending charm- 
ingly with those of the other instruments. In style, 
phrasing, and expression, M. Franchomme’s perform- 
ance was perfect. The other performers, too, played 
their best, and we could not even imagine a more ex- 
quisite performance of all the chefs-d’euvre we have 
mentioned. ‘ 

In addition to his part in the concerted pieces, M. 
Franchomme played a short solo, consisting of a slow 
movement composed by himself, and a “ Ballade” of 
Chopin’s, arranged by him for his instrument. These 
he executed with the utmost grace and delicacy. M. 





Hallé also played a pianoforte solo in his usual admir- 
able manner. 


Mr. Ella’s excuse for the want of novelty in his pro- 
grammes is not flattering to the composers of the day. 
**To those,” he says, ‘‘ who for the last thirty years 
have played or listened to the standard works of 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, more novelty in our 
programmes would be welcome; but among a pile of 
expensive music purchased by us for examination, 
with the exception of a few untried works by Spohr, 
there is not a single concerted piece that could stand 


comparison with the earliest production of the last of 
Nature’s favored sons in the classic soil of Germany 
—Mendelssohn. In the present dearth, then, of cre- 
ative genius, we must be content to repeat known and 
admired chefs-d’eurre.” 


Royat ITaALiAN OpEera.—Mr. Gyr, in spite of the 
loss of Covent Garden Theatre, has issued his pros- 
pectus. He retains all the artists whom he had en- 


gaged, and announces performances, until further 
notice, at the ‘* Theatre Royalofthe Lyceum.” The 
personnel is composed of Mmes. Grist, JENNY Ney, 
Bosto, (whom the London Court Journal calls “ the 
most elegant, facile and brilliant of modern singers,” ) 
Dipife, Marat and TaGeiiarico; and MM. Mario, 
TAMBERLIK, (before his departure for Rio Janeiro,) 
GARDONI, GRAZIANI, LuccHEst, TAGLIAFICO, Po1o- 
NINI, ZELGER, Herr Formes, Roncontr and La- 
BLACHE. Conductor, M. Costa. The star of the 
ballet will be Mile. Centro. The repertoire consists 
of Rigoletto, La Gazza Ladra, Il Trovatore, Il Matri- 
monio Segreto, Il Barbiere, I Puritani, Norma, Lucia, 
La Favorita, Fidelio, Don Giovanni, Il Conte Ory, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and La Traviata, Verdi’s last. To open April 15th, 
with the Trovatore, Dip1ke, &c.—Mr. Gye, to employ 
his expensive company, gives twelve concerts at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace; he underlets the Lyceum 
on the off nights to Risrort. He further announces 
that he is about to take measures for the erection of a 
new Opera-house, with a large concert hall attached. 


Her Masesty’s Toratre.—Mr. Lumiry takes 
advantage of the Covent Garden catastrophe to try 
his fortune in opera once more, and has been to Paris 
to engage singers. The rumor that JENNY LiNnp has 
overcome her aversion to the stage enough to consent 
to sing for him, is scarcely to be trusted. JOHANNA 
WAGNER, too, and VIARDoT GARCIA are mentioned 
among the probable engagements. But the following 
appear so be the only facts really known about it: 


The prime donne engaged are ALBERTINI, PrccoLo- 
MINI, and ALBONI, who re-appears after an absence 
of five years from London. Alboni will open the sea- 
son on the 6th of May. Piccolomini will arrive on the 
10th, and will soon afterwards appear in Verdi’s last 
opera, La Traviata, which is new to this country. 
Albertini will arrive on the 18th of May, and will ap- 
year in a few days afterwards in the character of 
Tooneeh in the Trovatore,—Alboni performing the 
part of Azucena, the gipsy. Albertini is a young 
Englishwoman, whose great powers as a singer and 
actress have recently created a strong sensation 
throughout Italy. In addition to these, there is a young 
lady of remarkable beauty and great promise, named 
Frnout, and Grupirra Rizzi, a first rate a/tra prima 
donna, besides two seconde donne who are not named. 

The tenors will be, SALVIANI, who has a remarkably 
fine voice, and sang the Prophete at La Pergola for 
forty nights, indeed during the whole season, with the 
greatest success; BAUCARDI, whose re voice 
was heard some years ago at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre; and CaLzoLart, already a favorite in London, 
who has just returned with fresh laurels from St. 
Petersburg. The baritone BENEVENTANO, who has 
a fine voice and is a first-rate actor(!), is likewise en- 
gaged. There are also the basso Varro, the buffo 
Zvccont, and other performers of note. 





Drury LANnE.—The new operatic company, under 
the management of Mr. J. H. Tu1y, opened with J7 
Trovatore, in English; Mrs. Easrcort, as Leonora ; 
Miss Fanny Huppart, Azucena; Mr. AvGustus 
BranaM, Manrico; and Mr. Henrrt Drayton, the 


Conte di Luna. Everybody was recalled at the end 
of every act. After the opera a “ musical magical 
sketch,” entitled Marguerite, adapted from Goethe’s 
poem, with music by Mr. Tully, was performed. This 
introduced Miss FANNY REEVES and Miss Dyer, as 
Faust and Marguerite. 


Concerts of every description are announced in such 
abundance, that we can barely mention the half of 
them. Mr. Hut.an gives ‘ Orchestral Concerts,” 
with an orchestra of fifty members, every Saturday 
evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, and at the shilling price. 
He gives classical and modern music, with singing by 
Mrs. SHERRINGTON, Sims REEVE, CLARA NOVELLO, 
&c. Among other novelties, Mr. Hullah was to bring 
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out a new oratorio, entitled Jephtha and his Daughter, 
by Herr RHEINTHALER, a young German composer, 
lately arrived in England......Costa’s oratorio, E/i, 
was to be again performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on the 25th; principal singers, Mmes. VIAR- 
pot and CLARA Nove to, Mr. Sims ReEves and Herr 
ForMeEs...-...sHAYDN’S birth-day was celebrated at 
the Royal Panopticon by a performance of his ‘‘ Cre- 
ation.” The Monday evenings are to be devoted 
there to similar performances......STERNDALE BEN- 
NETT has commenced his twelfth season of classical 
Chamber Concerts......The ‘Reunion des Arts” 
(Sir GeorGr SMART, president,) is giving Sozrées of a 
mixed character; and Mr. W. H. Hormes, with his 
pupils, Piano-forte Concerts, in which Concertos by 
Liro.r, GAprE, REINECKE, GOLDSCHMIDT, and other 
young German composers, alternate with works by 
older masters. Chamber Concerts also are announced 
by Mr. WaLteR Macrarren, by Mrs. Jonn Mac- 
FARREN, by Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED GILBERT, &c. Xe. 
«e»Orchestral Concerts are in progress by the ‘* Ama- 
teur Musical Society,” (Henry LesLir, conductor, ) 
** Royal Academy of Music,” and by the ‘ Or- 
(ALFRED MELLON, conductor.)..- 

with the usual inter- 


by the 
chestral Union,” 
Mr. BenEpIct’s annual concert, 
minable length of miscellaneous programme, and all 
the great the from Mme. Goup- 


SCHMIDT down, was announced for the 21st inst. 


artists under sun, 
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CONCERT BY THE GERMAN TRIO, 


C. Gartner, C. Hause & H. Jungnickel, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, May 3d, 1856, 
At the Rooms of Messrs. Chickering, 
ASSISTED BY MISS PAULINE MAIDHOF. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
For Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 
A. Rubinstein. 
trans- 
.Uhland. 


1. Second Trio, Op. 15, 


. The Castle on the Sea, (“‘ English and German,” 
lated by Longfellow,).... 
Miss Paulina Maidhof. 
. Third Concerto, Op. 44, for Violin, 
PART Il. 

. Scherzo, For Piano, Violin & Violoncello,. .J. Brahms. 
. Grand Fantasie, For Violoncello. . . Kummer. 
On Favorite Themes, from Meyerbeer and Molique. 

}. Lafayette en Amerique, Reading in French, by Miss 
Pauline Maidhof 
7. Grand Fantaisie for Piano, 
8. Musical Reverie, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
{> Tickets $1.—To commence at § o’clock. 


De Beriot. 


THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of Favorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &e. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta- 
lozzian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 
L. O. Emerson. 24 pages. l6mo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 25 cts. 


This is anew book, and judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of its class published. There 
is an exceeding aptness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iveness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whom it is designed. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. S. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

c. BR E USI NG G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


~ anne sass 


EDWARD L. 


BALCH, 


| 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 » Broadway, N.Y. 


The Latest Publications of 
J. A. NOVELLO. 


ORIGINAL, LONDON EDITIONS. 


Novello’s Complete Folio Edition. 

RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, 
Op. 55. Carefully revised and corrected; with the German 
directions and terms translated into English. Price #3,75; or 
in Six Parts, 75 cents each. 

PART I, price 75c., contains— 


| PREFACE. 


| Nos. 1 to 12. 








Short and easy pieces in two parts. 
three parts, 
four parts. 
in various keys, for soft or loud 


” 13 to 24. 
»” 25 to 36. 
” 37 to 66. Praludiums, 
stops. 

PART IT, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 67 to 132. Exercises for the pedals. 

»” 138 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm 

Tunes, with variations. 


PART III, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 145 to159. Fifteen easy Postludes, or Concluding Vo- 
luntaries, in the Fugue style. 


PART IV, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 


PART V, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 175 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 
» 183. Variations on “ Heil dir Sie ‘ges Kranz,”’ or, 
save the Queen.” 
PART VI, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
» 198 to 194. Fantastie and Fugue. 
Please to order Novello’s Edition, and quote the prices. 


“God 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN. 


New Edition, complete in one Book, $1.75, or singly,as follows : 
No. 4. Price =. 


No. I. Price 44c. 
2 ” 2e 5. 
>» * ze 


we 
25e. i 
Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScntemMeR, by FeLix MEN- 
DELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. Op. 66. 
J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Vol. 8. Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition with the 
musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical E zamples revised by Thomas Pickering 
(Former price $5.25c.) In paper wrappers, $1.13c. By 
mail— #1.20¢c. 

Volumes of this series already issued. 
Cherubim’s Counterpoint and Fugue, $1.63¢. 
Dr. Marx’ General Musical Instruction, 1 63. 
Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing, 
Mozart’s suceinet Thoro’ Bass School, 
Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 
Albrechtsberger’s Collected writings on Thoro’ Bass, 
Harmony and Composition for self-instruction. Vol. 1. 
Harmony and Thoro’ Bass, price 88c. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Guide to Composition, 88e., each. Three vols. bound 
in one complete, Cloth Boards—$2 68¢. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York. 





M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical E erienitiated 282 Washington St. 


OTT oO D RES E “ 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT aaa 
Apr 29 tf 
_ MUSIC ~ “AND c OB ~ PRINTING “OFFICE, 





__No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


108 PRINTING weal and promptly executed at this Office 


ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 





EE W Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 ~—a Street, 

BOSTON, MAS 





MR. J. ¢. D. ‘PARKER, 


ws. be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


Pr. FF. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Coe. Ms. 

eer FOR SALE OR TO LET 








SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


a TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


—GIVES— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her sesidonen, 55 Hancock St. 


c A R L H AUSE 
FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
"eat OF MUSIC, 
QRH heeaanindedinis Street, Boston. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
aia Ww ashington street, or at his hesssanaanniae i Dix Place. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


0G>A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT'S 


JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works * 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Oecasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. ° 
from the commencement, can be fur- 

- DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo. St. Boston. 


((>-Back numbers, 
nished.-—Address J. 8 


TERMS oP ‘ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline..............00> bebave 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, lines) first insertion 
do each subsequent. ...$ 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line Wets. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


—PALAAAL™ 









































